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Always one of the g notor car fashions and engineering advances, Marmon 


for 1930 cites tt at factors as its most important contributions: All Marmons are 


Straight-Eights, each with an even greater abundance of power + + + All Marmons are 









extra spacious and luxur ious Inside + + + All Marmons reflect fully the 


Marmon tradition of smart 


ness and good taste + + + This time-honored 


motor car is now avail able to practically all families + + + 


great price fields: The Big Eight; the ‘“‘Eight-79”; 


the “Eight-69°; and the Marmon-Roosevelt. (illustrated—the Marmon Big Eight.) 
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HINDS CREAM 
FIRST... then a 


smooth, quick shave 


LOSH on a big handful of Hinds 

Cream d¢fore you shave tomor- 
row morning and rub it in vigor- 
ously for a few seconds. While it’s 
wet, lather right on top of it. 

Then see how easily and closely 
your razor mows off your beard— 
no matter how heavy it may be— 
and how relaxed and smooth it leaves 
your face. There will be no ‘tender 
patches,’” no ingrowing hairs, if you 
use Hinds Cream consistently defore 
you shave. 

There’s probably a bottle of 
Hinds on yourbathroom shelf. Nearly 
every family uses it to protect the skin 
from exposure and 


to prevent chapping. 


Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Copyright 1930, by 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
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AUDGING“« BOOKS 


I? is axiomatic that novels about New 
York are usually the work of large 


| or anemic lady writers who arrive in 


Greenwich Village with Shurtleff Col- 


| lege hair bobs and the smell of cow 


in their hair. Hence the novels re 


| semble New York life about as closely 
| as the works of Walter Winchell do. 


It is therefore with relief that “‘Moth- 


ers Cry” has along. It 


happe ned 


lives, breathes and is New York: the 


New York that has nothing to do with 
extinct Algon 
quinites ; the Broadway peepers and 
the Wall Street dullards or the phoney 
New Yorkers Fannie Hurst has er 
ated. It is about that great group of 
middle-class 
backbone of the city 
that O. Henry wrote about but never 
actually understood from a human or 
emotional point of view. It is The 
First New York novel as far as this 
de p't remembers. 

The story is a simple, straightfor- 
ward document of a sweet, “nice” girl 


of the 1900’s who marries, produces an | 


old-fashioned (large) family, loses her 
husband and then bears the burden 
alone. Actually she works her fingers 
to the bone and raises for her pains a 
successful architect, a sweet, “nice” 
girl, and a subnormal laddie who even- 
tually murders his slightly anarchistic 
but lovely sister. Not pretty, but it'll 
do nicely, thanks. 

“Mothers Cry” is the first mother- 
love theme that didn’t induce nausea. 
It is hokum but not glue. It is senti- 
ment without sediment. The surest 
sign that its sentiment is honest is that 
the great nickel magazines would 
never have printed it. “Mothers Cry” 
came just in time, too. All those mean 
pathological things they were saying 
about yo’ po’ old mummy were begin- 
ning to pall as much as the “Stella 
Dallases.” It is mother-love stuff 
that'll change the spelling of mammy 
to mother again. 


One week old Uncle Ted makes 
nasty noises about weak prize-fighting 
stories and, just like his ideas have 
brains and typewriting fingers, along 
comes a knockout (excuse it, please ). 
It is W. R. Burnett’s “Iron Man.” 
It tells of 
bat who 
dle-weight 


between her mid 
husband and his man 


comes 


It is the same old Samson-and- 
Delilah business, but it will rock you 


ager. 


to your heels with its force and simple , 


drama. The emotional relations be 


| tween the manager and Coke Mason, 


the hard-hitting dumb ox, are terrific. 
Your eyeballs will run wet at Coke’s 
last fight, when his beastly Rosie, hav- 
ing sapped him, has finally separated 
him from the caustic-lipped Regan. 
—Terp SHANE 
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‘When time's too short for a 


long cigar... it's time for 


BETWEEN 
THEACTS 


LITTLE CIGARS 


Two minutes is all a “B.T.A.” 
asks. They fit into any odd niche 
of time. They’re just your favorite 
| 15¢ cigar split into 10 little shares. 
Just as fragrant. Just as flavorful. 
| But one-tenth as long, one-tenth 


| r . 
as wasteful. Try a tin of ten today. 


© 
If dealer can't supply you, send 15¢ for sample tin to 
| P. Lorillard Company, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 
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“The girl tries to escape in her President; the bogus count over- 
takes her in his speedster and. . . 


% 
“Better switch the cars, chief. Bad continuity —the dear public 


, 


, . 4 a ? - .- 
knows darn well that nothing could overtake a Studebaker.’ 





TUDEBAKER'S seasoned eights have given new spice to motoring. 

Modern as tomorrow's newspaper in style and refinements, yet mature 
in service and success. Expect them to be different — for they're the 
champions of the world, and they look the part. 





Miles melt or linger according to your mood. Companions are they 
for the spirit which delights in going places and doing things in a big 
way. And they stand the modern pace, too. Ask any one of the owners 


ot Studebaker’s hundred thousand champion eights. 


Studebaker builds three cham- 











pion Eights. The Dictator, | 
$1195 to $1395; The Com- } 
yo mander, $1495 to $1845; and 
The President, $1765 to$2495. 
we All prices at the factory. | 
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Jack SHUTTLEWoRTH, Editor GEORGE JEAN NATHAN RicHARD J. WALSH sioney S. Lenz, Contributing Editors 


JUDGING THE NEWS 


A California scientist announces And it’s a great Naval Conference if And remember the old days, before 
that he can rearrange the atoms in it doesn’t weaken—any of the navies! prohibition, when you couldn't buy a 
metals. We are in favor of letting drink on Sunday? 
him do it if he gets any fun out of it. 

Mr. La Guardia says he has discov- With the Chicago police force cut 

You don’t have to join the Navy to cred that the Eighteenth Amendment down and the fire department unpaid, 
see the world any more—just e nte rthe is null and void. The prohibition en it seems to us that this would be 
State Department and go to all of the forcement officers seem to feel the same a marvelous opportunity for King 
Naval Conferences. way about it. George to attack. 
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Chain clothing-store opens a branch in Scotland. 
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Axssent-Mixpep Barner—lIt’s getting a little thin on top, sir. 


Something Wrong 


pexuess has bee nan exceptionally 
good butler in some ways, and 
vet he’s a bit of a flop. 

He looked the part when he joined 
our household. 

He half closes his eyes and listens 
to everything that is said. Several 
times he has appeared startled when 
I've walked in and found him looking 
at books in the library. 

Once I overheard him whisper into 
the phone: “All right, I'll be there at 
nine o'clock.” 

He moves about quietly. He never 
disturbs anyone. He is extremely po- 
lite and we trust him implicitly. 

He’s the ideal butler. And yet there 
are times when I think he is an im 
postor. He has been with us for 
nearly nineteen years now, and there 
has never been a mysterious murder in 
our house. 


—Cuet JouNnson 
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Terribly Original 


Yhe—Julie is terribly original, sort 
A of; don’t you really think she is? 
He—Just how do you mean? 
She—Well, | mean she says terribly 
original things, sort of. 

He—Oh, yeah. Sure. 

She—I mean the sort of things she 
says are terribly unique, sort of; don't 
you think? 

He—Oh, ve ah. You bet. 

She—I mean they’re things that if 
anybody else said them you'd say they 
were awfully dumb; do you know what 
I mean? 

He—Yeah—you're right. 

She—But when Julie says them, 
thev’re really terribly amusing, sort 
of; don’t vou really think they are? 

He—Yeah you bet. 

She—But I s’pose if she really 
weren't sort of dumb, she wouldn't 
say things like that; do you think she 
would ? 

He—No, I guess you're right. 

She—I mean if anybody else said 
the things she says, you'd just think 
they were awfully dumb; don’t you 
think you would? 

He—Yeah, | guess you're right. 

She—But I think she gets the 
credit for being awfully original and 
all; don’t you think she does? 

He- Yeah, you bet. 

She—I s’pose it’s because most peo- 
ple are too dumb, sort of, to realize 
how awfully dumb she is. 


—Ltioyp Mayer 





> pneumatic-hammer man, in one of his softer moments. 
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Probes 


F something goes wrong when it 
ought to be right, 
If black isn’t black and if white isn't 
white, 






The view-with-alarmers, all over the 


>— 
- 


rereeeieeectis = 
Sa ( 
yr 


globe, 
Appoint a committee and order a 
probe. 


yi, 
Ore nats We're probing the tariff, we're probing 
oO 


the courts, 





We’ re probing the curse of collegiate 





sports, 





We're probing the causes of maritiny 


Ww recks, 
We're probing thi dry laws, the drama 
and 3 @ 


If nothing comes out of it. no one is 
sad. 

If evils keep flourishing, no one gets 
mad, 





For laymen and lawyers and judges 
in robes 

Coep—VYer lookin’ for ping pong balls, I SU Pp) POse ! Get harmless diversion indulging mt 

probe 5! 


Artrucr L, Liepmann 


Loving Our Neighbors 


“( Yoop heavens, John, there goes 


something else. Did you hear it? 





It sounded like somebody had pushed 
over the piano? I know it wasn’t the 
radio, because the Vv threw that out the 
window ten minutes ago. I can’t stand 





this sort of thing much longer; it’s 





been going on since early in the eve 
ning, and it keeps getting worse and 
worse all the time. ... We'll never be 
able to sleep any tonight, and you 
have to be at work tomorrow at. ... 
Oh, my gosh, did you hear that 
scream? And oh, now they’ve started 
that unearthly singing again. ... I 











tell you, those people are driving me 
crazy; I can’t stand it another minute. 
... I'm going to call the police, that’s 
what I’m going to do. I don’t think 
any of them will suspect who put in 
the complaint, do you? ... Well, I 
don’t care if they do find out; it will 
teach them a lesson, so here goes. ... 
‘Hello, hello, police station. Say, I 
want to report a_party.... Yes, 
they’ve been carrying on all evening 
something terrible. It’s impossible to 
get any sleep with all this racket going 
on, and I want you to come out and 
put a stop to it right away. ... Yes, 
that’s our address. What? ... You 
want the address of the people giving 
the party? ... Why, it’s the same ad- 
dress. No, no, can’t vou understand, 





officer, we're giving the party, and our 











guests are simply wrecking — the 
- 


house.’ Scotr Brown Paut Revere—Oh, I almost forgot to tell you—-the British are coming! 
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The Worm That Turned 
ine many years he had been a 


trusted employee of the company. 
At various times his advice on various 
matters had been asked for by his su- 
periors. And now here he sat, hunched 
closely over his desk, which was lit 
tered high with work piled upon him 
by other members of the office who 
were continually imposing upon his 
generosity and good-nature. At this 
time, to all outward appearances, 
he seemed his normal self, and no- 
body would have thought that poor 
little Jones had his mind on anything 
but the work that was confronting 
him. Had they been able to read his 
thoughts, they would have been in an 
uproar. Yes, this bunch of fools in 
the company were due for a_ shock. 
He'd show them. Ha, no nerve, ha; 
they didn’t even know half of it. They 
didn’t know that for weeks he had 
spent sleepless nights in his little hall 
bedroom scheming and planning such 
an act. No, they didn’t think he had 
enough nerve and wasn’t the type to 
do such things. Those were points in 
his favor. He'd never be placed under 
suspicion. They didn’t think he had 
the nerve. Ha, ha; well, it wouldn't 
be long now. Tomorrow at this time 
everybody would be talking and won- 
dering about it, and he'd be sitting 
here at his desk saying nothing and 
asking nothing. The noon hour ar- 
rived. It was time to put his plan in 
action. Jones brushed his worn over- 
coat and started for the little restau- 
rant around the corner where he had 
for years spent his lunch hour. To- 
day he walked right past his favorite 
eating place. After going for several 
blocks, he came to a narrow, crooked 
little side street, into which he turned. 
He continued until coming to what had 
the outward appearances of a shop. 
He stopped, glanced quickly around 
and furtively darted inside. After a 
long while he came out, a frightened 
expression on his face that gradually 
gave way to one of leering craftiness. 
Well, now, it was all over. After 
months of planning, it was finally 
done, and he was safe. Nothing to do 
now but sit quiet and wait for the gen- 
eral alarm that was sure to be spread 
tomorrow. Little Jones plodded back 
to the office and returned to his lit- 
tered desk. And they didn’t think he 
had the nerve. This company was 
going to get the surprise of their his- 
tory tomorrow when everybody, from 
the president to the office boy, opens 
and reads the comic valentines he had 
just mailed them. 

—Scott Brown 
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The Humorist’s Credo 
With a bow to Mr. Nathan 


TR’nar all moving picture producers 
are illiterate. 

That the radio is a nuisance. 

That Mayor Walker has never been 
on time for an appointment, 

That passengers falling from aero 
planes make it a point to utter some 
wiseerack or other. 

That a great many people were af- 
fected by the stock-market crash. 

That all little men have big wives 
who are prone to be back-seat drivers. 

That Rudy Vallee is not all that he 
is cracked up to be. 

That there is never any business 
transacted in Congress. 

That bridge invariably leads to an 
argument. 

That there is something immensely 
laughable about college students. 

That the Saturday Evening Post 
contains at least a thousand pages 
weekly. 

That all policemen are Irish and 
frequent speakeasies, 

That there has never been a truck 
driver who does not use choice speci 
mens of profanity. 

That choice specimens of profanity 
are represented by the extra punctua 
tion marks on a typewriter. 

That any “credo” is uproariousl 
funny and will be immediately ac- 
cepted for publication. 

—ArtTuHUR SILVERBLATT 
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Huspann—IVhat awful legs on that secretary! 


7 


Professional book censor to his wife 
as he looks into a mirror: “Is my face 
dirty, Eleanor, or is it my imagina- 
tion?” 


The trouble with psittacosis is that 
it has come too late. It would have 
fitted nicely into lots of crossword 
puzzles. 


About the only thing to do with old 
razor blades is to write jokes about 
them. 


Airplanes are here to stay, but peo- 
ple who use them evidently aren't. 


“What’s become of all those old 
mugs you used to see in the barber 


shops?” 
“Oh, most of them are shaving 


> 


themselves now, I guess.’ 
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An Open Letter to Grover Whalen 
By S. J. PERELMAN 


D EAR Mr. WHALEN: 


I received your letter last Tues- 
day appointing me house mother of 
all policewomen in the Manhattan 
area. It is a lousy job, and I wish to 
resign. You will doubtless call me a 
cheap quitter, but honest, my forehead 
has turned gray over night and my 
beard has more wrinkles in it than a 
heavy duty tire. I could not keep my 
girlish figure and watch out for that 
flock of phonies at the same time. You 
can ask Mr. Koussevitsky at the gro- 
cery store on Evans Street if I have 
not brought up five children and give 
them every luxury a loving mother 
could. They are all fine boys today, 
and my oldest is a cashier in a meat 
market, so this will show you I am no 
“quitter,” but am all washed up with 
those gorillas you put me in charge of. 

Last Friday morning I lined up all 
the policewomen and give them your 
orders to go out and crush vice like 
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you said. That night two of them did 
not answer to their names in the roll- 
eall. 

“Where is Paulina von Ostermoor 
and Gladys Meltonian?” I asked the 
other girls. They said they had seen 
them carousing in the libby of Lobby’s 
Turkish baths. I went down there 
and, sure enough, they were bibbing 
wine with a couple of wine-bibbers. I 
got two bell-boys named Front and 
Zender to help them carry me upstairs 
and I gave them a good lecture till 
four o'clock, when the wine was all 
gone. The two young men with them 
took us home, fine boys but very tick- 
lish. Every time I even made believe 
I was going to pinch them they started 
yelling. So I booked them for disturb- 
ing the peace and they each got twenty 
years. “I will deal with you drug- 
store cowboys,” I told them. “There 
is more law in the end of a_police- 
woman’s lipstick than in the whole 
Supreme Court!” 

Saturday night I was reading a 
book asleep in front of the fire when I 
heard a noise upstairs. I barely had 








the spinet? 
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THERE’S A SHEEP IN WOLFF’S CLOTHES 
CRIED MRS. WOLFF IN DISMAYED TONES 


Chop up some remnants, Irma, and let’s have some of those deli- 
cious ragmuffins for dinner. “What's the charge for this battery?” 
demanded Stencil 23434-A, Series 


A, No. 546. “Two and a half 


volts,” growled the garageman. “Er—how much is that in American 
money?” mumbled the mug. Or maybe you'd rather eat some lemon 
moron pie and have me play Stravinsky’s “The Firebug” for you on 








time to hide the bottle when there was 
a crash outside. Two of the girls had 
tied sheets together and were skim- 
ming down the side of the building. 
They told me they had heard of vice 
conditions at Atlantic City and were 
going down there to crush them. I 
packed my bag and we were soon on 
our way down. Opposite us in the 
train were three young men, and after 
they had picked up my handkerchief, 
I got into conversation with them. 

“Young girls are too raw and callow 
for me,” said one of them. “Give me 
an older, mature type like you, ma- 
dam.” It turned out that he was going 
to Atlantic City too and was in the 
glass business. He got out several 
samples from his bag and pretty soon 
we were talking like old friends. I 
gave him my pocketbook to hold and 
he gave me a picture of himself in a 
locket with a strand of his hair. I 
don’t remember very much after that, 
except when I came to I was shiver- 
ing on the end of the Million-Dollar 
Pier. I finally managed to attract the 
attention of a smack that was fishing 
nearby and he gave me enough money 
to buy a sealskin coat and a diamond 
bracelet to protect me from the cold 
on my return trip. Luckily, I had 
managed to save my badge, so when 
we got near a policeman I explained 
matters and he arrested the smack for 
accosting a woman. He got twenty 
years and a severe lecture from the 
judge. 

“I will show you drug-store cow- 
boys,” said the judge, “you cannot 
pinch a lady’s leg in the subway and 
get away with it.” Fortunately, the 
prisoner had a police card licensing 
him to pinch ladies’ legs in the sub- 
way, so he was released. That after- 
noon, my eyes brimming with tears at 
my Fred’s narrow escape, we were 
married by a justice of the peace and 
left for our honeymoon in Atlantic 
City. 

And here we sit in the gloaming of 
the Paramount Theatre, my hand en- 
cased in Fred’s, and through the dark- 
ness I see the tender gloam of his eyes 
watching, ever watching. Obsequious 
ushers flit about us, spraying the air 
with perfumes as the haunting sweet- 
ness of “Love, Your Magic Spell Is 
Everywhere” weaves lassoes of ro- 
mance about our necks. Call it Life’s 
Autumn if you will, but I bless the 
day when first my eyes met those of 
Fred Hammerschlag over a magnum 
of Tokay in dear, dead Vienna and 
our love flowered to the nostalgic melo- 
dies of Franz Lehar. And all I ask 
is the promise of the years that lies in 
Fred’s watery peepers. 
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Ignored Invitations 


7 HE Board of Directors, Executive 

Committee and Officers of The In- 
ternational Investment Trust Syndicate 
( orporation take great pleasure in ad- 
vising you that the privilege of sub 
scribing for twenty shares of common 
stock is hereby offered you. This op 
portunity is only being presented to 
selected prominent citizens of the city, 
and before reserving this stock for vou 
we satisfied ourselves that your stand 
ing in the community is very high. 
The implied honor is, of course, evi- 
dent to you. The attached subscrip- 
tion blank, accompanied by a certified 
check for five thousand dollars, will 
indicate your acceptance of this per- 
sonal invitation.” 


—Arruvr L, Lippmann 
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“What are you doing, Diogenes?’ 
“T’m moving!” 


A Coupla Gnus Gnafrica 
“Gnice day, Gnellie.” 
“Gnot so bad, Gnorton. Whadda 
yuh gnow?” 
“Gnothing genew.” 
“Gneither do I.” 








“Gnotice those big-game hunters 
gnestled behind that gnoll ?” ' 
“Gnaturally. Gnain’t they getting :, 
to be an gnawful gnuisance gnowa 3 
, days?” zz 
“Gno doubt!” ; tl 
“They gotta gnautomobile ?”’ , a 
“Yeah. Gnother Gnash, ain’t it?” 1 
“Uh-huh. Gnat’s gnot all, gneither.”’ ‘ 
“Gno? Say, Gnellie, what makes , tft 
you so gnervous?” i t 
“They got gnairedale !” 1 1 
“Well, why gnot? Gnairedale’s f 
gnifty dog.” 
“Don’t I gnow it, Gnorton? On 
gnearly gnabbed me last Gnovem S 
; ber!” 
1 “Yeah, but that was a gnew dog, : 
t 


gn'is one’s gnold hound.” 
“Makes gno gnever mind, Gnorton. 





Gnowadays they can teach gnold dog 


ae enu tricks!” 
¥ “Gnother one like that, Gnellie. 
° gnI’ll gnock you gneatly on your 


> 
gnose . 


“Yeah? You gnu else?” 
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Ask Dad He Knows 
Members of an Irish society cheered 
recently after one of their members 


a 


> 
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quet. Another ancient prejudice re 


a , 
we Se toasted King George during a ban 
- 


=~ “Sa moved—and toasting did it! 
of A device has been invented that will 
tie ree << make cars obey a traffic cop when he 
= Bic says the proper words. All that is 
Near-Sicutep Direcror or Museum—IVhat’s this mummy case necessary now is to teach the cops a 


doing out here? 


10 


few proper words. 
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Unique Broadcast 


J aces and gentlemen: This is the 
~ third round of the championship 
fight between Kid Wotsis and Battling 
Axel, brought to you through the cour- 
tesy of—never mind, we're not adver- 
tising anything. When the bell rings 
for the fourth round, it will be exactly 
ten-fifteen. Well, not exactly, but 
that’s close enough, and by whose 
watch or what make of watch it is, is 
none of your business. Now that the \ 
round is over, I will turn the micro- 
phone over to a fellow who doesn't 
care to have his name mentioned. 





And, who do you suppose is sitting 
behind me here at the ringside? And, 
who do you suppose cares? 
There is some commotion over on 
the other side of the house because a 
distinguished person has just come 
in. Anyway. he looks distinguished, 
and somebody is yelling for him to sit 
down, as everybody has seen him by 
this time. Important people take the 
longest time to get seated. \ 
For the benefit of those who are just \ , 
tuning in we are at a prize-fight, and { YY . 
| the only reason that I am not describ- \ ) 
| ing it blow by blow is that every one 
of these things sounds the same over 
the radio. It’s enough for me to say 
that the two boys are dancing around 
ind punching each other. There they 
ire in the center of the ring, punching 
each other. Now the y're at the side of 
: the ring, punching each other. Now 
| they're running around the ring, 
punching each other. That’s all for 
fifteen rounds. 


Wait a minute. Here’s a friend of 








mine. I'll have him say a few words be 

. to you. Come on over, Anonymous, < 

: ind say hello to the folks, but don’t 

. tell them who you are, because we're GamBLER—T/leads. 

iw 

"= not advertising today. (Other voice): 
Hello, folks, this is me. I just wanted 

: to say I’m here. (Announcer): Well, 

7 you heard him and what he had to say, 
and that’s about a consensus of what 
you'd get if I put a dozen on, one 
right after the other. 

Well, folks, the fight’s over and the 
red decision was a draw. That probably 
= means that both boys will dance 
ait around and punch each other again in 
“ a few weeks. It’s a great racket if the 

customers don’t weaken. And so we 

will are now signing off and returning to 
he the studio. And you can have all the 
is guesses you want as to what station 

Si this was broadcast over and who I am. 


| “Oh, yeah? Well take off those glasses and I’ll show you!” —R. C, O’Brien 
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Government as Social Welfare 


snout twelve billions of dollars was spent last year 
to run this country. That is, the expenditures of 
Municipal, State and Federal governments came to 


that figure. Part of this borrowed or taken in as 


fines, fees, assessments, ete. 


was 
The rest, something over 
nine billions, was raised by taxation. 

Only one-third of the total was Federal. 
thirds was State and Municipal. 

For some time now it has been the fashion to praise the 
government at Washington for economy and curse the 
New York, being 


the State that spends the most money and having con- 


The other two- 


local governments for extravagance. 


veniently had Democratic governors to be contrasted with 
Republican presidents, has been the head devil. But in 
the discussion of his budget Governor Roosevelt has been 
following the fine precedent set by Al Smith in setting 
forth dramatic figures. He shows the vast proportion of 
the State’s outlay that goes for the betterment of living 
conditions—for schools, hospitals, aid to the indigent, 
prisons, highways. He remarked recently that the more 
he sees of the government of the State the more he sees it 
as “primarily a government of social welfare.” 

Turn from that to the budget of the Federal govern- 
ment and note that seventy-two per cent of all its money 
goes to pay the bills for past and future wars. National 
governments throughout the course of history have by the 
one fact of war been largely anti-social. The new concep- 
tion, as exemplified in Herbert Hoover, is that a national 
government can be a pro-social agency. He 
mightily to cut the costs of militarism. 


is striving 
He is furthering 
studies of child life, of social trends, of waste, of employ 
ment. Given eight years of Hoover rule, the jibes at him 
as a prophet of materialism will, we believe, fall flat. 

But as matters stand, it is to the states and cities that 
we must look for the most powerful impetus to human 


progress. They have the handling of two-thirds of our 
taxes. They ought to get a larger share of our attention. 


Upon the support and criticism of citizens depends the 
degree to which they fit their function of social welfare. 


Titling the Twenties 


Ove of our characteristic American customs is giving 

titles to past decades, as the Elegant Eighties, the 
Naughty Nineties. Now that the twenties have gone, what 
shall we call them? 

Dr. Julius Klein, our best governmental phrase-maker, 
suggests “the startling era.” Radio, aviation, speed, the 
triumph of the machine are on his mind, and the fact that 
we made the most spectacular economic advance ever seen 
in any ten-year period of history. “In the nineteen twen- 
ties the test tube became definitely more potent than the 


desk. The 


mastodon.” 


atom became mightier than the commercial 
But the title 
It doesn’t run trippingly 
Alliteration is the desideratum. 
mendous Twenties.” 

Still, material well-being isn’t the whole of it. 
have been canvassing our acquaintances among intelli 


True enough. doctor. isn’t up to 
from the tongue. 


For instance, “The Tre- 


your 


standard. 


So we 


gentlefolk to see what they have to propose. 

One who says he has been seared by a ten-year fire of 
bunk and hokum offered “‘The Twaddling Twenties.” 

Another, pointing to tabloid newspapers, movie houses, 
beauty shoppes and hot-dog stands, growled, “The Taw- 
dry Twenties.” 

A sufferer loud 


wheeled trolleys and other stridencies SAVS, ‘ 


from speakers, motor horns, flat 
‘The Tumul 
tuous Twenties.” 

A young poet: “The Tedious Twenties.” 

One whose novel was suppressed: “The Touchy Twen- 
ties.” 

A prohibitionist: “The Temperate Twenties.” 

A wet: “The Terrible Twenties.” 

A neutral: “The Tipsy Twenties.” 

A member of our Association for the Suppression of 
Speech-Making: “The Talky Twenties.” 

And, from one of those gloomy philosophers who sees 
our civilization in decline, “The Twilight Twenties.” 

Readers of JupGe are invited to contribute to this impor- 
tant discussion. 


“It’s a Small World” 


S" MILLION people are destitute. 
\ leaves, chaff, rubbish. 


They are eating elm 
Two million are dead already, 
Two million more are 
weak 
Families offer to give their chil- 
dren to anyone who will feed them. 
disappeared, even the houses having been torn down for 
fuel. And there is no present hope. Even if there were 
enough food, there is no way to get it to the hungry mil 
lions, for there are no railroads and no highways fit for 
motor cars, and the only means of transportation is gone 
because all the wagons have been broken up for firewood 
and all the horses have been eaten. 

Is this a nightmare or the raving of a mad imagination? 
No; it is taken almost verbatim out of the cable dispatches 
from China, telling truthfully what is happening today. 
How many Americans even read such news? We are very 
busy calculating just how good or bad business is going 
to be, squabbling about the sources of prosperity, planning 
to abolish poverty. We are also devoting a good deal of 
conversation to those inspiring topics, the unity of the 
whole world and the brotherhood of man. ae oe ge 


either by starvation or freezing. 


certain to die before spring. Thousands are too 
even to commit suicide. 


Entire villages have 
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ANCIENT SOURCES OF MODERN INVENTIONS 
The Tow Car 
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Gas Man—IVell, I got his number all right-—1/056, 


Surprise! 
Ws Harry Hard boiled” Huar- 
rison sat himself before his desk. 
there on top of the blotter was a blood 
red box, shaped like a heart. Mr. Har 
rison’s own heart skipped a few beats 
as he realized it was St. Valentine’s 
Day. Who in the world could have 
put it there ? Nobody but his busi 
ness-like secretary, Miss Gainsberg, 

had access to his office. 

Miss Gainsberg! Sure enough! Miss 
Gainsberg, with rippling waves in her 
golden hair and large baby-blue eyes. 
He had always thought of her as a 
mere cog in the wheel. 

But now a great joy welled up 
within him. He picked up his telephone 
and spoke briskly to the office man 
ager: “Increase all salesmen’s salaries 
on the first of the month. Reinstat: 
Cummings, who was fired yesterday. 
Order new desks for the entire staff. 
Close the office at five instead of five 
thirty until further notice.” 

Then he rang for Miss Gainsberg. 
and a few moments later her blonde 
beauty illuminated his office. 

“Miss Gainsberg er — Shirley,” 
said Mr. Harrison, “did you put this 
box on my desk?” 

“Yes, Mr. Harrison.” 

“Is it for me?” 

“Yes, Mr. Harrison.” 

“May I open it?” 

She nodded assent. 

As he lifted the cover from the box 
a red slip fluttered to the carpet. 
There was a great tenderness in his 
eves as he bent over and read the mes- 
sage that was typewritten on the slip: 

“Sample of Boston Box Company’s 
new candy container, $12 per 1,000. 
Terms cash. Use this blank for order.” 

—Artruvur L. LippMann 
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‘ ° 
‘Harry, here comes your i& 


The Phonetic Curse of an Aching 
Heart 


Yew may-duh me whah tie yam tuh- 
dav, 

I hoe pure sad-duss-fide. 

Yew durrag-gud-duh me dah-oon anda 
dah-oon nun-teel 

Thah solah we-thinnah me die yud, 

Yew shad-terredee chan deve ry dur 
reaman, 

Yew fool-duh me furrumuh  thuh 
staht; 

An dall-though yvew-rah nah-tah tur 
rue, 

NI iv Gaw duh buhleshoo, 

That's thuh coy suv uh nay-keeng 
haht! , 


—SIGMUND SPAETH 


‘ec, an’ boy, what an armful!!” - 





ee 
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Valentine Greetings 
To My Tailor 


Here’s a day for Cupid’s greetings, 
Here's to further happy meetings! 
It’s a privilege to know you— 
Try and get the ten I owe you. 


To the Janitor 


Wealth and happiness be thine, 
You're a pal who's hard to beat. 
Will you be my valentine? 
And how about a little heat? 
—Parke CuMMINGS 


A loud snore from a Pullman berth 
kept all the rest of the passengers 
awake. Finally Mose, the porter, 
came to the berth from where the snor- 
ing was issuing and said: “Boss, is you 
awake?” The answer was: “Y—yes, 
I’m awake now.” The porter said: 
“Well, suh, ah begs yo’ pahdon, but 
wouldst you mind stayin’ awake twell 
de rest ob de passengers get to sleep?” 























Near-sighted individual trying to feed aeroplanes. 
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Interviews With the Great 
William Wimpler 
N° one can speak of men of letters 


without mentioning William 
Wimpler, who is, without a shadow of 
a doubt, the greatest editor baiter on 
the face of the globe. Wimpler has 
had at least paper in 
every city in the country of over 25,- 
000 population. 


letters in one 


Wimpler gave me the story of his 
start when I met him at lunch for our 
“Tt 


Courier-Journal,” he 


interview the other day. was in 
the Louisville 
told me. “Their sports editors failed 
to mention my alma mater’s star half 
back for All-American, and I wrote in 
and told him he was prejudiced, half 
witted, and a liar, and added ‘print 
this if vou dare.” Well, sir, there was 
letter in the the edi 
torial page the next day, and I had 
my I had broken 


mv column on 


won 


spurs into 


print. 

"ae from then on. My 
next contribution was to the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, in which I 
an editorial 


Was easy 
drew 
attention to the 
fact that the word parallel has three 
Ls in it, and not four as he wrote it. 

And only two days later I fol- 
lowed up by informing the Denver 
Post that it was a national disgrace to 
allow little girls of seven and eight to 
work in There 


writer’s 


mines. 


coal 


were a 
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“Don’t mind me, folks, I’m not a burglar 


couple of readers who disagreed, but 
I held my ground. 
“TI then broke into a Chicago paper 
and simultaneously into politics—by 
writing a letter to the Chicago Tribune 
in which I maintained that the Michi 


gan Avenue bridge was unsafe for 
trafic. A great many people com 





“College Glee Club?” 


“No, lady, 


Installment 


Collector!” 








ee 


a” 


I’m a private detective! 


mended me for my stand. About this 
time I New York where a 
lot of plays were going on, and I re 
minded the New York Times that we 
modern people ought to realize that 
Shakespear 
wright. I also had a letter printed in 
The World in which I told people 
straight from the shoulder that sky- 


moved to 


was a wonderful play 


scrapers were a menace to public 
safety. 
“But I’m sure that’s all you need 


to know. From that time on you are 
surely familiar with my work.” 


“Yes,” said I, and paid the lunch 
check. 
—Parke CuMMINGS 
Lullaby 
A riveter gets so accusiomed to 
noise he can’t sleep when he gets home 


bed. In fact, 
them never get to sleep until the milk- 
nen come around. 


and goes to some of 


Forty-nine bottles of beer were 
drunk by a jury in South Carolina be 
fore they decided the owner was guilty 
of having intoxicating liquor. But 
then, as the governor of North Caro 
lina ought to have said to the governor 
of South Carolina, “It’s 
between cases.” 


a long time 


Everything 
this year—the 
are better in 
traffic is worse. 


is running on schedule 
new model automobiles 
every way, while the 
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EVERAL years ago, Lion Feuchtwanger wrote a novel 

called “Jew Siiss.””. Fearful of offending the Jewish 

trade in America, its title was changed by the local 
publisher to “Power.” As “Power” had already been 
used in the title of a play done here and also nervous lest 
the caption “Jew Siiss,” attached to the dramatization of 
the novel in England, alienate local Hebrew theatregoers, 
the American producer has again re-titled the exhibit 
“Josef Suss.” Following this line of commercial logic, 
we may next expect a revival of Hall Caine’s “The Chris- 
tian” to be named “Johann Sturm” by way of not alienat- 
ing the Gentile trade, and “John, the Baptist,” to “Jew 
Baptiste.” And it certainly seems strange that, under the 
circumstances, Anne Nichols didn’t have the foresight and 
good sense to safeguard her play from failure by leaving 
the “Abie” out of its title. 

“Josef Suss” strikes me as being a pretty dull com- 
promise, if a compromise had to be made. Surely no pro- 
spective Jewish customer, however sensitive, will be led by 
the title to believe that the play is about a couple of Irish- 
men or even a couple of Presbyterians from Buffalo. The 
inmanagement’s theory that he may be influenced to imagine 
that the play isn’t about a Jew at all but about a Swede 
named Yon Svensen doesn’t quite impress me. It would 
have been just as intelligent for Al Woods to change the 
title of “Potash and Perlmutter” to “Abbé and Meurice” 
or for Marlowe to be published in the American edition 
as “The Ethical Culturist of Malta.” In view of the 
safety and success of Sam Bernard's old title, “The Rich 
Mr. Hoggenheimer,” Charlie Dillingham might better and 
more astutely have called his presentation “The Rich Mr. 
Oppenheimer.” Maybe it isn’t too late yet. The play 
first called “So Was Napoleon” became “The Sap from 
Syracuse” and the one earlier in the season finally known 
as “The Big Shot” tried out two or three other titles be- 


Theatre 


“Phantoms” (Wallack’s \ magnificent 


dose of rubbish. 


“Street Scene” (\ mbassador)— Meritori- 


“Josef Suse” ( Erianger)—A sometimes im- 
pressive but generally sketchy dramatization 
f Feuchtwanger's “‘ Power.” 


“The Challenge of Youth” (49th Street)— 


VG ee GAOWS 


By 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 





forehand. If “The Rich Mr. Oppenheimer’’—that is 
doesn't strike Charlie’s faney, how 
about “Half-Jew Suss” which, in view of the fact that it 
is ultimately revealed Suss is a bastard, would offend pro 
spective Jewish customers at most only fifty per cent, or 
taking advantage of the Noel Coward hit at the Ziegfeld— 
“Bitter Siiss’’? 

To get to the play itself. Confronted with the well- 
nigh impossible job of confining the rich materials of the 
bulky novel within the two-and-one-half-hour theatrical 
span, Ashley Dukes has contented himself merely with 
suggesting the historical background of the tale and focus- 
ing against it the more melodramatic emotions of its char 
acters. There was neither time nor room for subtlety and 
implication; there was time only for a recording of the 
higher lights of conflict and passion. In so far as anyone 
could get the novel onto the stage, I suppose that Dukes 
has managed things about as well as the next man could. 


Josef’s surname 


And the sometimes unsatisfactory result must be charged 
to the insurmountable difficulties of the task rather than 
to the shortcomings of the dramatist. What we get, there- 
fore, is a handsomely staged spectacle that periodically 
comes to life with the novel’s breath and then again ex- 
pires because of an insufficient theatrical lung power. 
The effect on the whole is of standing in a great and im- 
posing marble railway terminal and listening to the thun- 
derous departure of a series of trolley cars. Size is there, 
and a certain impressiveness too, but the happenings as 
we engage them on the stage are dwarfed by the ghostly 
sense of the novel’s majestic architecture. 

Maurice Moscovitch, formerly of the New York Yiddish 
theatre, has the role played in London by Matheson Lang. 
This Moscovitch has in later years played in England to 
loud acclaim, but so, for that matter, have a number of 
other bad American actors. Some (Continued on page 31) 


Digest 


“Top Speed” (46th Street)—Some agile “A W 


orus numbers but not much else. 


“Berkeley Square” (Lyceum)—I seem to 


i Night” (Majestic) —‘‘Die 


Fledermaus” still gayly flapping its wings. 


“Broken Dishes” (Masque) — Common- 


ch 





Awful tripe. 

| 's Jake” (Auwembly) — Don 
Marquis confects one comical scene and 
drowns it in a poor play 

“Children of Darkness” ([5i)tmore)—Some 
of the most adroitly written dialogue of the 
season gives interest to a play deficient in 
tmnovement. 

“Waterioe Bridge” (Fulton)—The familiar 
tale of the wanton purified by love, the writing 
bringing nothing new to it 

“Strike Up the Band” (Times Square)— 
The anties of Bobby von Clark and an original 
book go to make it a hilarious evening. 

“Michael and Mary” (Hopkins) — Another 
taffy-pulling contest by A. A. Milne 

“Strictly Dishonorable” (Alvin) — Very 
entertaining boulevard comedy of amorous 
lidoes in a New York Prohibition Nachtasy/. 


ous picture of a cheap New York flat-house. 

“Heads Up!” (Alvin)—The droll Moore 
is the feat ire of this one. 

“Scandals” (Apollo)—As the travesty on 
Mexican presidential elections is of this. 

“Dishonored Lady” (Empire)—To be re- 
viewed, It is Katharine Cornell's new vehicle. 

“Death Takes a Holiday” (Barrymore)— 
A good adaptation would have made it some- 
thing to talk about, but Walter Ferris has 
fallen down on the job 

“Recapture” (Eltinge)—To be reviewed. 

“June Moon” (Broadhurst)— Your money's 
worth of grand laughs 

“Bitter-Sweet” (Ziegfeld)—Evelyn Laye 
to look at but Noel Coward hardly to listen to. 

“Bird in Hand” (Forrest)—Amusing com- 
edy of an English roadhouse by Johann Drink- 
water 


stand alone in not being able to see much in it. 

“Meteor” (Guild)—S. N. Behrman’s often- 
curiously interesting study of egotism, admir- 
ably acted by A. Lunt. 

“Sweet Adeline” (Hammerstein)—Some of 
the best songs and some of the best comedy 
in town. 

“Many a Slip” (Little)—To be reviewed. 

“it’s a Wise Child” (Belaseo)—Anatomical 
jocosities. 

“Zens o’ Guns” (Imperial)—A musical 
show with a lot to recommend it, including 
Jack Donahue. 

“General John Regan” (Irish)—George 
Birmingham's excellent satirical comedy. 

“Fifty Million Frenchmen” (Lyric)—The 
wheezes are good and low and the lyrics are 
above the aver: ge. 
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place hoke. 


Byy & End” (Miller)—See my com- 
ment on “Berkeley Square.” 
“Nine-Fifteen Revue” (Music Box)—To be 


reported on. 

“The Criminal Code” (N ational)—William 
Harris, Jr., does bimself proud, but Martin 
Flavin has done little to speak of. 

“The First Mrs. Fraser” (Playhouse)— 
Ervine writes a pleasant comedy and Grace 
George and a good company give it its due. 


“Woot, Woof” (Royale)—Sour, sour. 


“At the Bottom” (W aldorf)—Adaptation of 
Gorki’s “Night Refuge’ with the Russian 
characters saying “‘cheerio” and “‘skiddoo.” 
But the acting is efficient. 

“Rebound” (7!ymouth)—Arthur Hopkins’ 
production of Donald Ogden Stewart's 
comedy. Comment to follow. 
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“You're charged with bigamy—what’s your defense?” 





“Just good salesmanship, your honor. They sell me a two-car garage, two telephones in the house, 


two-pants suit, two this, two that—I just got the habit.” 

















The ultimate. 











Ah, This Is the Life! 


There’s nothing like it to start the 
day right! 

Florida or California, it’s all th 
same ! 

Wake up early, leap out of bed. 
climb into the old togs and gallop a 
few blocks. 

Then take a deep breath and plunge 
in. Ah! The tang of the spray as it 
whips past your face. The soft, zest 
ful swiiiissssh! that comes with every 
movement! Not for long, this glorious 
sport. Just a few minutes, then it’s 
over. 

A few dabs at your face, a quick 
rub-down and you're ready for your 
bacon and eggs. 

Let wisecrackers do their worst. Let 
‘em rave and sneer and point figurative 
fingers of derision. 

But I like to start my breakfast with 
half a grapefruit. 


The height of something or other is 
the case of the young correspondent 
who wired the story of the medical 
convention to the Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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Wry Jobs 


The only thing we can think of 
harder than enforcing prohibition at 
Washington would be taking the cen- 
sus in Chicago. 


And the streets in Washington 
iren't the only things that go around 
in circles. 


You can save lots of time now 
traveling by plane, but by staying on 
the ground you can save more time for 


your old age. 


The fellow who flouts the Eight- 
enth Amendment usually gets what’s 
coming to him, especially if it’s com- 
ing to him from a bootlegger. 


Then there was the poor college stu- 
dent who was so troubled with in- 
somnia that he had to stay awake 
through all his lectures. 


And girls who go riding in rumble 


seats aren't able to walk home. 
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The absent-minded fisherman is held up. 





’M DOING PENNANTS FOR MY SHINS, BOYS, SNUFFLED THE REPENNANT SENIOR 
The next flash turn will be Marcus Tullius Cicero boop-a-dooping his latest torch number, “Can’t You 
Hear Me Calling, Catiline?” “What do you think of the Amazon, Captain Bemis?” sifted one of the pad-and 
pencil boys. “I was a fool ever to have married her!” gibbered the explorer. And for the deuce spot Rafael 
Sabatini and Captain Blood will wow you with “Singing in the Vein.” 
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“My fate is in your hands,” 
the Irishman as he entered the chi- 


sang 


ropodist’s office. 
At Breen, 
Trinity *31 


Then there’s the deaf-and-dumb 
husband who wore boxing gloves to 
bed so he wouldn’t talk in his sleep. 

P. J. PENAMORE, 
Harvard ’31 





“Imagine my embezzlement,” chirped 
the cashier as he absconded with $50,- 
000. 

Dittman A. Rasn, 
Princeton ’30 


Dora wonders if the advocates of 
phonetic spelling know that the word 
phonetic is not spelled phonetically. 

AL STAUDERMAN, 
Wagner 731 


Basu—My kid brother drank poison last night! 


Pasu—NSuicide or party? 


-FRANKLIN N. Beaven, Wabash ’29 


929 
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Teacner—Johnny, give me a 
| sentence using the word flip- 
pancy. 

JoHNNY- 


Let’s flippancy 

who'll pay for the drinks. 
RowLanp Lyon, 

George Washington U,. ’29 


Campus Pests 


He wears loud suits and sweaters— 
His ties are all ablaze. 

Unchained by social fetters, 
He shrieks through strident days. 


He drives a battered flivver, 
Sad victim of abuse, 

That sputters with each shiver, 
Complaining of ill use. 


He spouts a slangy argot, 

For “broads” are on his mind; 
Each passing girl’s a target 

For sallies—unrefined. 


Collegiate, they brand him; 
He terrifies the deans. 
No college man can stand him, 
Except on movie screens. 
—Terep Go.tpsmirtnH, 
Columbia ’30 


“Use the word kelvinator in a sen 
tence.” 
“I’ve never seen a picture of Mrs. 
Coolidge without kelvinator side.” 
—GeorGeE KitTENpDovGH, Jr., 
Hamilton ’30 
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America’s Payground 


xcept for a lifted face or two, 
Palm Beach changes little go 


Now and 
thru the 
town of a summer, bends the palms 
and wiggles the cardboard Poinciana. 
However, by season’s start they get 
the palms untousled and combed and 
the Poinciana, 


season come season, 


then a hurricane rumbles 


somehow 


AR 


or other, is 
still there. 


Then 
really get going, nobody writes 
anything newsy about the place. 


when things 


Witness the New York glad rag 
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- A SEAGULL SAW THIS, AN 


SWEAT INTO A TAILSPIN 
nae AN' WAS NENER SEEA AGAIN. 


society columns. You will read that certain people are en- 
tertaining this season and others are not. Is that news it 
you are married? You will read long lists of names of 
people who dined here or there and who was dumb enough 
to invite them. Lay the lists end to end and what would 
it matter, dearie? 

Now, little armchair travelers, the middleclass Press 
agents to the contrarynotwithstanding, the curtains will 
be drawn and the real truth about hold-out-your-Palm 
Beach will be written. 


First of all, the person who en- 
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tertained me most was a bellboy who 


passed thru a corridor of my hotel 
at 4 a. m., carrying a_ five-gallon 


bucket of cracked Mac 
plaved the Siamese twin to me till | 
thought we'd have to get operated on 


ce, { who 





supported the wall with one hand and 
“Ts that the pail of collar but 
tons I ordered sent up to my room?” 
The bellboy looked into the bucket 
and replied, “No, suh! Ah guess ah’m the wrong boy. 
Them is cracked ice! There’s news for you. Think 
of it: a bellboy in Palin Beach who can tell cracked ice 
from collar buttons! 
that? Ha! Anyway, here are further flashingly mani 
cured thumbnails on 

The Colony Club: 
customers ; 


said: 


Would the society columns print 
America’s Doughville: 
Ernie Holst’s oakester; its comely 
who 


Ann Greenway and wading 


into your heart; the starry sky above the dancers; and 


sings goes 


Mac looking up at 
the sky and com wail 
plaining there was 
a star missing trom 
last vear. The 
Patio la Maze: its 
food and the hot 
plates which keep 
the food sizzling 
while you eat; the 


cold night when the 
eaters wore topcoats 
and smothering furs; 





and ‘“‘The Rum ~~ 

Scoundrel,” a crea- 

tion by George la t 

Maze which makes \ GLO NIGHR™ . Uhlan 
three people of you. aa er aie ag Wands WONT, 
ccc ane Wheel GE CoLDY- WoLDY/ HTH GALLANT NINNY* 
Chairs: their chauf- 

feurs who somehow find out your name and e¢all you 
“Massa Mac’; Mac asking one of them how long 
he'd been running «a wheel chair and the chauffeur 
saving, “Oh, been pedalling (Continued on page 32) 
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rubbin’ floors ‘ll never get us anywhere.” 


“Aw, take your time, Bill. 
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ENJOYED “Seven Days’ Leave’ more than any talkie 
that has come to town in months. It is an adaptation 


of Barrie’s “The Old Lady Shows Her Medals,” and 


| 


it is to the everlasting glory of the producers that they 


cast Beryl Mercer, to date the most entertaining and 
experienced character actress in Hollywood, in the title 
role. Barrie himself could not have found a woman more 
perfectly suited for the job. 

The play develops the theme of mother love—certainly 
no new motif for the movies—but it steers a middle ground 
between the emotional matricide of the Greeks and the 
bedtime-lullaby mother sentiment of the sort of movies 
we usually get. If you belong to the anti-Barrie anti- 
Milne school, you will find some few lines of coy dialogue 
in the play, but for the most part the characterization of 
a cockney charwoman who creates a son at the front for 
the sake of social distinction, smells more of the pub than 
the nursery. I defy you to find a more entertaining 
moment in a month’s run of movies than the little conver- 
sation in the basement apartment where Beryl Mercer 
proudly discovers that her self-adopted son has “ ’airy 
legs.” 

Richard Wallace is one of the few good young directors 
on the Coast, and what faltering moments there are can 
be credited to the slow pace of the play and the helpless 
ness and inexperience of Gary Cooper, who, in all fair- 
ness, tried hard but in the light of Miss Mercer’s ability 
could do no more than grit his teeth and pretend that he 
was acting. Not once did he create any sort of characteri- 
zation; he is, in other words, just a movie actor. 

I don’t want to bring up that familiar tea-room discus 
sion of art and the masses, but I do know that I sat in an 
audience that must be representative of just about the 
lowest mean in movie audiences (the balcony of the Para- 
mount )—and they cried and applauded and in every way 
demonstrated that they enjoyed Miss Mercer as much as [. 
Of course that might be a dead give away, but just the 
same I advise you to see “Seven Days’ Leave” as soon as 
you have a chance. 


Grex Keys to Batppate”’ is another one of those old 
\ plays that has its school of admirers and critics. As 
a movie, it is good fun. There is no reason why it 
shouldn't be. Richard Dix, despite his occasional work in 
high-school hero plots, has always been a very amiable 
comedian, and this time he is given work that suits him per- 


By 
PARE LORENTZ 
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fectly. Considering the fact that he belonged at the foot 
of the class that found itself out of work when the talkies 
came along, he has learned in a remarkably short time how 
to deliver lines easily. George M. Cohan wrote the play 
and time has not withered its well-knit situations. The 
movie was directed at a good pace and the cast must have 
included some of the old-timers. If it didn’t, then they 
were the best-rehearsed talkie cast I have ever seen. 

As you probably remember, the action takes place in an 
old country hotel, where a young author has gone to win a 
bet that he can write a novel in twenty-four hours. From 
the moment he enters the house until the break of dawn 
things start happening. In this respect the plot does not 
differ a great deal from a hundred other mystery movies, 
but Mr. Cohan is responsible for the one great distinction 
of “Seven Keys to Baldpate.” The things that happen 
have some sense and interest to them. Most movie and 
stage producers go on the theory that so long as you have 
an old house with dim lights and off-stage noises there is 
no point in laboring over a story. Just put a Hindoo 
servant and a couple of clutching hands in the drawing- 
room and there is your mystery. Until the last few min- 
utes “Seven Keys to Baldpate” is as amusing and inter- 
esting as you could want, and if that isn’t enough for you, 
then you probably belong to that canny group that puts 
its money in foreign bonds and rubs its hands every time 
the market collapses, and we might as well break off 
relations right now. 


'T’ne talkies have assumed such national significance that 

pedants as eminent as Walter (Psychology-of-Happi- 
ness) Pitkin and Gilbert Seldes have written scholastic 
pamphlets explaining their limitations and predicting that 
they are just in their infancy. Yet all the criticism and 
the treatises to date have not diminished the Gold Coast 
production of musical comedy talkies, and I have been 
informed that they are building enormous theatres and 
stages in order to increase the output. This is the unkind- 
est cut of all. Obviously the only people who could get 
any entertainment from such things as the recent “Hit the 
Deck” are: (1) those who never have seen a stage musical 
comedy; (2) those who like even imitation musical come 
dies; (3) the maimed and the weak. I have also been 
informed that “Sunny Side Up” is making a fortune for 
somebody or other, so the awful conclusion follows that 


movie audiences, after all, are (Continued on page 32) 


The Movie Guide 


> ”’—Mamoulian does some fancy 


tricks with the camera but Miss Morgan and 
1» weak plot don’t help him much. 


“Behind the Make-Up”—Nothing at all. 


“Condemned” —Ronald Colman and Dud- 
ley Digges make merry with a story that once 
was tragic. 


“Disraeli”—The pedantic Mr. Arliss in a 
careful re-creation of his stage success. 

“Hit the Deck”—In this issue. 

“Hell’s Heroes”—A short story well pre- 
served. 


“Hallelujah” —This should be around the 


corner now. 


“The Lady Lies”—A smooth comedy of 
urban life, with an excellent cast. 

“The Love Parade” —Nothing of impor- 
tance, except Maurice Chevalier. 

“The Locked Door”—It wasn't good even 
ten years ago. 


“No, No, Nanette” —Terrible. 


“Shannons of Breadway”—Good vaude- 
ville, with the original stage team. 

“Seven Faces” —A bag of poor tricks. 

“Seven Days’ Leave”—In this issue. 

“Seven Keys to Baldpate”— Ditto. 

“Taming of the Shrew” —Excellent. 

“The Virginian” —Dull. 
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The Dope on St. Valentine 


Discovered by 
Gurney Williams with the 
Help of George Lichtenstein 


[*’s about time somebody cleared up 

this question of St. Valentine's Day 
because every year millions of cards, 
flowers, and pounds of candy are sent 
out around the middle of February by 
a lot of people who don’t know why, 
so I judge I'd better check the misun- 
derstanding. (Italics are reminder to 
editor. ) 

The real story is that many years 
ago one Thomas Valentine fell in love 
with a girl named Maude Snitch, who 
was very pretty and had many swains 
—so called because they kept swain 
her. First she’d love Tom better than 
the rest and then she’d start swain 
again. Tom was known as a wise- 
cracker and a card, and people used to 
call him “that comic Valentine” and 
“that Valentine card,” which are fa- 
miliar expressions to you no doubt un- 
less the “love bug” hasn't gnawed at 
you yet. 

Anyhow, one evening—it was the 
night of February 14, to be exact— 
Tom called on Maude just in time to 
hear these fatal spoken by 
Maude to her mother upstairs: “I 
have a date with Dick Fairfield to- 


words 


night; this ain’t Valentine's day!” 
Poor Tom was stunned and drove 
home broken-hearted. Maude cried 


out as she saw Tom drive away, but it 
was too late. “Ouch!” she cried. “Ma, 
will you kindly be careful where you 
stick those pins?” 

Somehow the expression, “This ain’t 
Valentine’s Day,” got noised around 
and became shortened first to “ ’S’ain’t 
Valentine’s Day” and then to “St. 
Valentine’s Day,” although I don't 
know why. St. is the abbreviation for 
street, and Maude lived in an alley. 
That part is puzzling, but I’m always 
stepping into puzzles without my ga- 











“There goes that Valentine 
card,” whispered the natives. 


loshes, in spite of the fact that I 
nearly always have a good steaming 
bowl of Hungarian galosh handy for 
just such emergencies. 

Well, as soon as this Tom Valentine 
got home he sat down and wrote 
Maude a letter in which he said he had 
a crush on her and he sent it with a 
box of flowers as a token of his regard. 
The so-called “crush flowers” were 
taken around by a messenger boy, and 
that, too, became a symbol of St. Val- 
entine’s Day. Girls are still getting 
crushed flowers on that day on account 
of the messenger boys keep dropping 
them off the handle-bars and running 
over them. Anyway, this was the ori- 
gin of all the miss giving that goes on 
around February 14, and many young 
men are simply overcome with it on 
that day. 

Maude received the flowers with 
mingled sensations and phoned Tom 
immediately. “I’m so sorry, Tommie,” 
she sobbed. “Will you be my Valen- 
tine?” “I'll always be yours, little 
Maudlin,” replied Tom, and from that 
time on it was all off. 

The term, “Will you be my Valen- 
tine?” is thus a bit misleading, since 
only a comparative few swains are 
named Valentine. So in order to pre- 


serye the proper sentiment of the ex- 
pression, 


each girl should use the 
name of her current 
flame in sending out 
“Valentine” cards. Thus 
we should have “Will you 
be my Ginsberg?’’; 
“Won't you be my Hef- 
lin?’’; “Will you be my 
Pocolokovitch?’’:; and 
“Will you be kind enough 
to settle your account ?” 

Just be sure, when you 


dressed, and that the 
stamps are affixed on the 
outside of all the en- 
velopes. For some rea- 
other, postoftice 
clerks like to cancel the 
stamps so nobody cancel 
them over again. 


son or 
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send out your cards, that | 
they are properly ad- | 
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AE OLD DEBATING TEAM FROM 
BARNYARD COLLEGE. 











Everyloody laughed when 


I sat down on the piatio 
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When the jury's picked, will 
they be picking on you ? 
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AVE you ever had to face 
I { twelve of your fellow citi- 
zens while the Plaintiff’s Attor- 


ney presented the Evidence from 
the other fellow’s point of view? 


True, your version of the 
Collision may sound perfectly 
plausible, but when the Law 
shakes its finger, the verdict may 
also shake the dollars out of your 
bank account—and the happi- 
ness out of your home! Jury 
awards run $10,000, $25,000 — 
even $100,000! 


The Aitna Combination Auto- 
mobile Insurance Policy is the 
most comprehensive form of 
automobile protection ever of- 
fered to motorists. 


It protects you all ways—always! 
Includes: Public Liability, Prop- 








erty Damage, Collision, Fire, 
Theft, Plate Glass, Explosion, 
Tornado, Water, etc. But the 
special advantage of this Aitna 
Combination Automobile Policy 
is that it also includes the com- 
plete coast-to-coast service of 
the great Aitna family. 20,000 
representatives from Maine to 
California. A “friend in deed” 
wherever you may be! 


The Atna-izer in your commu- 
nity is a man worth knowing. 
Look him up today! 

The Aitna Life Group consists 
of the Atna Life Insurance 
Company The Aitna Casualty 
and Surety Company The 
Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

















SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY- HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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‘é 
1. wasn't altogether my fault, 
partner, that we were set five 
hundred. I thought I had six 
hearts with Ace and King, but 
I mistook that mean Ace of 
Diamonds for the Ace of Hearts. 
Now if we had been using the 
New Index Playing Cards I 
couldn't have made such a silly 


mistake.”’ 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


avoid embarrassing situations by 
using the New Index Playing Cards. 
Indices are extra large, extra plain, 
and so arranged that it is almost 
impossible to bid a diamond along 
with your hearts, or a club along 
with your spades. 


The Index feature permits you to 
take in your cards at a glance, ar- 
range them quicker, and practically 
prevents the occurrence of the dis- 
tressing revoke. If your dealer cannot 
supply you with New Index Cards, 
write direct for as many packs as 
you need, at 60c each, postpaid. 
Send also for 


Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge, 128 
“winning” pages, 10c postpaid 


The Difference Between Contract and 
Auction by Milton C. Work, Free 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO, 
Dept. J-8, Cincinnati, U.S. A, 
or Windsor, Canada 
Sponsors of Bridge by Radio — new 


series under personal direction of 
Milton C. Work. 


NEW 
INDEX 


Playing Cards 





With Contract Bridge fast coming 
into vogue, the urgent need of legisla- 
tion to curb the misuse of informatory 
Many Contract 
players will double an original thre: 


doubles is imperative. 


bid in a major suit or a four-bid in a 
minor and insist that their double be 
Other play- 
ers want their partners to leave in 


regarded as informatory. 


their doubles of all original declara- 
tions over two. Of course, there is no 
way that the casual player can know 
what the intentions of the doubler are, 
unless he 
starts. 
player may 


inquires before the deal 
Through misapprehension, a 
bid after his partner’s 
double of “three Spades,” and be pen 
alized a thousand points, when the ad 
verse declaration 
badly defeated. 
a double and forfeit the game and 
rubber, when a bid would have scored 
the game for his side. 


could) have been 
Or he may pass such 





There can be no ambiguous or 
double significance to the “Challenge.” 
All doubles are intended to defeat the 
| opposing declarations and all chal- 
| lenges are a command that the partner 
either bid or double, unless the inter- 
vening player relieves the partner of 
all responsibility by interposing a bid. 
It should not be inferred that the part- 
ner must, of necessity, pass his part- 
ner’s double. While he knows that the 
double is for penalty purposes, his 
hand may be such that he prefers to 
bid and try for a sure game in lieu of 
a doubtful penalty. When the partner 
of a challenger is in the position of 
the player who makes a “business 
pass,” after his partner’s informatory 


double, the same situation is produced 
by doubling the declaration that has 
been challenged. While this procedure 
opens up the bidding for the fourth 
player, the same result may be ob- 
tained on the old system by the in- 
The use of the 
challenge does not in any way inter- 
fere with the right of a -player to do 
anything that he might do under the 
informatory doubles, except to con- 
| fuse, befuddle and betray his adver- 
' saries—or his partnet. The challenge 


formatory redouble. 





rR 







has been officially adopted in New 
York by the Knickerbocker Whist 
Club, the Contract Club of New York 
and the Stuyvesant Bridge Club. 


THE CHALLENGE 
To Be Used Instead of the Negative 
Double 


Amendments to the Laws of Auc 
tion, 1926, and to the Laws of Con 
tract, 1927, to be in effect at Knicker 
bocker Whist Club after October 15, 
1929: 

1. Any player whose partner has not 
bid, doubled or challenged may in his 
proper turn, after either opponent has 
bid (or doubled), say, “I challenge.” 
It shall then be mandatory upon his 
partner either (a) to bid, or (b) to 
double the opponent’s declaration, un- 
less the challenge is in the meantime 
overcalled by the other opponent. (c) 
If the partner of the challenger pass 
in error, the pass shall be regarded as 
a double. 

2. If the partner of the challenger 
double, the latter must pass, unless 
there is an adverse bid, redouble or 
challenge. 

3. The adversary at the left of the 
challenger may cither (a) pass, (b) 
bid or (c) say, “Challenge accepted.” 
This “acceptance” informs the play- 
er’s partner that his holdings are 
stronger than would be indicated by a 
The partner of the challenger 
thereupon has the option of passing, 
bidding or doubling; but if the ac 
cepted challenge be passed to the chal 
lenger, the latter must either bid or 
double. 

t. A player who challenges after a 
bid, double or challenge has been 
made by his partner shall be consid 
ered to have made an insufficient bid. 
and his side shall be subject to the 
penalty, provided therefor. 

5. When a player’s bid has been 
challenged and doubled, he may chal 
lenge in turn, thereupon his partner 
must bid or redouble. If the latter pass 
in error, the pass shall be regarded as 
a redouble. (Continued on page 32) 


“pass.” 
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Radio Selections 


(All Time Given ia Eastern Standard Time) 


Thursday, February 13 
8:00—Lehn and Fink Serenade. WJZ, WZ, WHZA, 
WBAL, WHAM, KDKA, KYW, KWK, WREN, 
WBAP, KPRC, WOAI, WKY, WLW. The incom- 
parable Ohman and Arden 
9:30—Maxwell House Melodies. WJZ, WHZ, WHZA, 
WBAL, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, WLW, KSD, WDAP, 
KSTP, WTMJ, WEBC, WHAS, WBAP, WSM, WMC, 
WBT, KPRC, KOA, WHO, WOW, WJAX, WRYVA, 
WSB, KYW. Light music and songs. 
10:00—Philce Hour, WABC, WNAC, WEAN, WCAT, 
WCAO, WMAL, WJAS, WLBW, WFBL, WHEC, 


WKBW, CFRB, WADC, WHK, WKRC, WGHP, 
WOWO, WBBM, KMOX, KOIL, KMBC, WISN, 
WCCO, KFH, WSPD, WWNC, WTAR, WDB), 
WBRC, WDOD, WREC, WLAC, WDsl KLRA, 


WRR, KFJF, KTSA, KLZ, KDYL, KHJ, KFRC: 
KOIN, KVI, KFPY. Devoted to real entertainment 


Friday, February 14 

7:30—Dixie’s Circus. WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, KDKA, KYW, 
WBT, WLW. Circus band and stories 

9:00—Clicquot Club Eskimos. WEAF, WiEI,WTIC, WJAR, 
WTAG, WCSH, WLIT, WRC, WGY, WGR, WOW, 
WCAE, WSAI, WIBO, KSD, WWJ. Another old friend 
with a new time. 

10:00-—Planters Pickers. WEAF, WTIC, WJAR, WTAG, 
WCSH, WLIT, WRC, WGY, WJR, WCAE, WFJC, 
WWJ, WSAI, WLS, KSD, WOW, WOC, CKGW, 
WDAF. Southern music and atmosphere. 


Saturday, February 15 

9:00—Nit Wit Hour, WABC, WNAC, WEAN, WCAU 
WCAO, WMAL, WHP, WJAS, WLBW, WFBL, 
WADC, WHK, WKRC, WGHP, WKBN, WOWO, 
WFBM, WKBW, WMAQ, KOIL, KMBC, WISN, 
WCCO, WIBW, WGL, WBCM, WSPD, WMT, WWNC, 
WDBJ, WBRC, WDOD, WREC, WLAC, KLRA, 
KLZ, KDYL, KFRC, KVI, KFPY Uproarious bur 
lesque 

10:00—Paramount-Publix Hour, WABC, WNAC, WEAN, 
WCAU, WCAO, WMAL, WHP, WJAS, WLBW, 
WFBL,WKBW,CFRB, WADC, WHK, WKRC, WHEC, 
WGHP, WCAH, WKBN, WOWO, WFBM, WBBM, 
KMOX, KOIL, KSCJ, KMBC, WISN, WCCO, WIBW, 
KFH, WBCM, WSPD, WMT, WWNC, WTAR, 
WDBJ, WBRC, WFIW, WDOD, WREC, WLAC, 
WDsU, KRLD, KLRA, KFJF, KTSA, KHJ, KLZ, 
KDYL, KFRC, KXA, KNX, KOIN, KFPY. Whoopee 


by stage and screen stars. 


Sunday, February 16 

8:30—Sonatron Program. WABC, WNAC, WEAN, WCAUL, 
WCAO, WMAL, WJAS, WLBW, WFBL, WMAK, 
WADC, WHK, WKRC, WGHP, WFBM, WBBM, 
KMOX, KOIL, KMBC, WSPD, KLZ, KDYL, KHJ 
KFRC, KXA, KOIN, KFPY. Wayne King and a 
dance orchestra. 

10:00—Royal’s Poet of the Organ. WABC, WNAC, WEAN, 
WCAO, WCAU, WMAL, WJAS, WLBW, WFBL 
WKBW, WADC, WHK, WKRC, WGHP, WOWO 
WBBM, KMOX, KOIL, KMBC, WSPD, KLZ, KDYL 
KHJ, KFRC, WFBM, KXA, KOIN, KFPY. Jess 
Crawford at his best 

10:30 Arabesque. WABC, WNAC, WEAN, WCAO, 
WMAL, WHP, WJAS, WLBW, WFBL, WKBW 
WADC, WHK, WKRC, WGHP, WKBN, WOWO, 
WFBM, WMAQ, KOIL, KMBC, WISN, WCCO, 
WIBW, KFH, WSPD, WMT, WBBJ, WBRC, WFIW, 
WDOD, WLAC, KLRA, KLZ, KDYL, KVI, KFPY. 


Dramatic sketch. 


Monday, February 17 

8:30—CeCe Couriers. WABC, WNAC, WEAN, WCAU, 
WCAO, WMAL, WJAS, WLBW, WFBL, WMAK, 
WADC, WHK, WKRC, WGHP, WFBM, WMAQ, 
KMOX, KOIL, KMBC, WCCO, WSPD. Light music 
by a smooth orchestra and a burlesque by Burbig 

9:00—Edison Program. WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, KDKA, WIR 
KYW, WREN, WEBC, KSL, KGO, KOMO, KFI, 
KGW, KHQ, KOA, KWK, WHAM, KSTP, WCKY. 
Restful music. 

11:00-—Hotel New Yorker Orchestra. WEAF, WGR, WOW, 
WWJ,WLS,WMC. Bernie Cummins directs a swel! band. 

12:00—Ted Fiorito’s Orchestra. WEAF, KYW. Proving 


Chicago produces some real dance musi ‘ 


Tuesday, February 18 

8:00—Biackstone Program. WABC, WNAC, WEAN, 
WCAU, WCAO, WMAL, WHP, WJAS, WLBW, 
WFBL, WHEC, WKBW, WGHP, KOIL, KMBC. 
WRHM, WMT. The always entertaining Frank Crumit 
and Julia Sanderson 

10:00-Williams Oilomatics. WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, WBAL, 
WHAM, KDKA, KWK, WREN, WGN, WJR Novelty 
orchestra and soloists 

11:00—Siumber Music. WJZ, KDKA, WREN, CKGW, 
Relaxing restful. 

Wednesday, February 19 

8:00—Yeast Foamers. WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, WHAM. 
KDKA, KYW, KWK, WREN, WTMJ, KSTP, WEBC 
KFAB. Semi-formal program of light and popular 
music. 

9:00—Halsey, Stuart Program. WEAF, WEEI, WJAR 
WTAG, WCSH, WLIT, WRC, WGY, WCAE, WGR 
WWJ, WSAI, KSD, WOC, WOW, KSTP, WBT, 
WJAX, WHAS, WMC, WSB, WSMB, KVOO, KPRC, 
WOAI, KOA, KGO, KOMO, KHQ, KGW, KFI, 
WRVA, WSM, WTMJ, KSL, CKGW, KYW. Concert 


music and the “Old Counsellor.’ 


Merlin The Second. 


We are interested in hasing the issues of 
Judge listed below it rder to complete our 
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These European flavours are identical with those 
flavours served abroad because they are made in 
the same distilleries. Just the ingredients you need 
for smooth cocktails, punches, mixed drinks. 


HOLLOWAY’S LONDON 


DRY Especially Distilled for the Ameri 
can Market. Direct from London. 


GRENADINE NUYENS’ 


Made in France Since 1802. A _ Delicious 
Flavouring Syrup for Manifold Uses. 


CALORIC PUNCH Bacardi 


Flavour. From Stockholm. A Luscious Flavour 
Similar to Bacardi... A Good Mixer. ..If your 
grocer cannot supply you, write us. ““Modern 
and Old-fashioned Cocktail Recipes,”’ a 
new recipe booklet sent free on request. 


Address Department J. 


B. B. DORF & COMPANY, Inc. 
350 West 31st Street, New York City 
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W hat does the girl who 
looks good enough to 
eat like to do? 


Paint? Powder? Pet? We 
don’t say that she doesn't, but 
we contend that JupGe’s Hu- 
morous Cross-Word Puzzle 
Book will make you ponder 
for a more unusual and un- 
expected answer. 


“Eat” that’s the word. 
Did you ever take out a 
pretty girl who didn’t like to? 


| JUDGE’S 
Cross-Word 
Puzzle Book 


Contains more than 6,000 humor- 
ously clever definitions which 
would make Noah Webster turn 
over in his grave 


Edited by ‘the staff of Judge, it 
is the original and only humor- 
ous cross-word puzzle book on 
the market. It contains 50 of 
the best puzzles that have ever 
appeared in Jupce, with defini- 
tions revised up to date 


CLARE BRIGGS, the late car- 
toonist, said in his foreword: “It 
increases your vocabulary with- 
out ruining your disposition 


RUTH EASTMAN painted the 
beautiful cross-word puzzle-girl 
on the cover. 


THE JUDGE STAFF embel- 
lished each page with catchy 
titles and humorous captions to 
make you feel at home. 


When you can no longer stand 
the suspense, turn to the back of 
the book, break the seal, and 
compare your answers with the 
correct ones. 


Order Your Copy Now! 
You'll never have so much fun or 


get so many laughs anywhere for 
$1.50. 


2-15-30 

JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
18 East 48th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir 

Please SRG WO ccocccce cople of Judge's 
Cross-Word Puzzle Book, at $1.50 ea for 
which I enclose $..... 
Name 
Address 
city State 

















Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 143 
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Submitted by J. L. Woodruff, East St. Louis, Ill 


Horizontal 


This is half a chorus girl's stock in trade, 

The stuff girls’ dreams are made of. 

Boston cocktail hour. 

A Latin salutation. 

These are wild about jungles 

A lawyer's “‘things.” 

Okays. 

The end of the rope (pl.). 

This is made by women. 

This is just small change in Paris. 

A group never very prominent on St. Patrick's Day 
(abbr.). 

These are good huggers, only they squeeze the life out of 
you 

When men go wrong they do this. 

A wet smack. 

A grave robber. 

This rubbers around a lot. 

Marital alibi. 

The honeymoon is over when wives begin to do this. 

These poor fishes live in shells. 

A reversed D. T. 

King of Israel. 

4 non-Union soldier 

Here's where they try cases (abbr.). 

Common carriers 

This gets stuck on the foreign legation. 

Greek letter. 

These are shown up yearly in the Scandals. 

She, objectively 

What a ham artist does to his soul down the river. 

This is forever hanging round your neck in Hawaii. 

How Peggy Joyce refers to her diamond necklaces and 
pearls. 

What you do when you go see Janssen. 

\ Turk’s sanctum sanctorum. 

This keeps many a New Yorker up in the air (pl.). 

4 parasite common to young children. 

Accusers. 

They used to play around with this in Greenwich Village, 
80 they said. 

Baby substitutes among the awfly, awfly rich. 

Portuguese coin. 

What a no-man doesn't know. 

The Columbus of the bathing beauty. 

A dunker. 


Vertical 


This was absorbed by a corporation. 

The first rebel in a colony a nudists. 

These live krauted lives. 

Bad news from California (pl.). 

An abbreviated Canadian province. 

This is why the letter he longed for never came. 
The end of the ‘Great I, ete.” 

Seven or eleven. 

Chinese Laundry Association. 

Highbrows claim this is endeavor. 
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Judge pays $10 for each puzzle printed. 


This catches more flies than vinegar. 


12. Crossword fans live on this fish 


This has a kick like a mule. 


18. Ruin. 


Here's where men never fall off the water wagon. 
Rough stuff. 

These shaped our divinities’ ends in the Gay Nineties. 
Smarty, smarty, smarty! 

Hiked in the modern manner. 


An old choker. 

Tight pants. 

The kind of a hand we love to hold. 
Abbreviated compass point. 


39. Ran into. 
40. A clinging vine. 
46. Artistic accessories. Dora thinks they're eagles’ feet. 


A wise guy. 


48. Open to a proposition. 
49. These follow the swallows. 


Town paint. 


55. This is argued before the bar. 
56 


Hoid ups. 


58. Inhuman being. 
59. This is shady. 


Women do this but the men get the bills. 
Cross words. 


65. Good eggs. 


What realtors do when they can’t sell. 


68. A Flying Cloud 
69. Another little one of these won't do you any harm. 


\ short damn. 
Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 
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The kind of people who take the Old Gold blindfold tests 
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A Magic Carpet 


of 
Mirth 


Suppose fifteen clever car- 


toonists, three rhymesters, six 


humor- 


honest-to-gor winess 


ists and = several top-notch 


critics spent an evening at 


vour home every week ? 
You'd have a wonderful time, 


You'd havea 


session of laughter and mer- 


wouldn't you? 


riment to keep you in eood 


humor for another seven 


days. 


Now it’s possible to have 


this gay convocation right 
in your own home without 
the wear and tear on the 
furniture that usually accom- 
panies an evening of such 
hilarity. JupGe will bring 


you the wits. ... JUpGr, the 
Magic Carpet of Mirth that 
sails in every Thursday laden 
the 
gayest quips and the jolliest 
of criticism that you 


with the best pictures, 


cargo 
ever read. 

Thousands of other happy 
homes are visited every week 
by 


JUDGE'S Jovous. jesters. 


Enterta this gay group 


yourself. Use the coupon be- 
low for your invitation. 


Judge Publishing Company ; ) 
1% Eust 48th Street 
New York City 

\ suld u ‘ 1 


85.00 for one year 


$7.80 for two years 











“He Got the 4 


tecause he was well groomed He 
vopt his nails always neat, clean, 








ively trimmed with Gem, the 
handy pocket manicure Such care 
aya, Get your Gem at any drug or 
itlery store Gem 50c, Gem Jr, 


» (watch-chain model), 
The H. C. COOK Co., 3 Beaver St. 
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Judging the Shows 
(Continued from page 18) 


things the fellow does ably and there 


is no doubt that he is a hand at all 
those irritating little tricks of histri- 
oniim that pass in certain quarters for 
virtuosity. But of all artificial and 


overly studied mummers he is the ace. 
Nothing he to 
from within him; he glitters only on 
the to the 
side of its bowl. Let him try to swim 


does seems emanate 


surface, like a goldfish close 
in the deeper emotions and the vold 


fish 
is to be had in the climacteric scene of 


becomes a sardine. An example 
grief over his daughter's dead body at 
At 


this point in his performance, the only 
things required to make Moscovitch 


the conclusion of the second act. 


completely at home are a little mus- 
tard and a side dish of potato salad. 
His technique for conveying overpow- 
ering sorrow consists in imitating a 
succession of siren horns, lifting his 
voice gradually from an unintelligible 


mumble to an ear-splitting fortissimo, 


and the meanwhile shaking a lot of 
imaginary dice in his right hand. He 


is, in any such scene, about as moving 
as so much blackberry brandy. 

The best pe rformances are those of 
Malcolm Keen, as the Duke, and Mau- 
reen Shaw, as the procured Magdalen. 
A word of commendation 
the Messrs. Hammond and Norris for 
their settings and costumes. 


is also due 


The Duchess Who Dared 


The of San 
been elected president of the Associa- 


Duchess Carlos has 


tion for the Suppression of Profane 


Language. 


The duchess, who so far had taken 
No part in the conversation, 

Was shocked when she heard 

An occasional word 

That hardly was fit for quotation. 
That the grandees of Spain 

Were a bit too profane 

She found was regrettably true; 
And “Hell,” said the duchess, 
The eminent duchess, 

“This sort of thing won’t do!’ 


The duchess made publie a letter 

Containing a stinging rebuke, 

But first, for the Spanish 

Are notably clannish, 

She said a few things to the duke. 

And he, being wise, 

Though he felt some surprise, 

Let no more expletives drop— 

For “Hell,” said the duchess, 

The crusading duchess, 

“This sort of thing must stop!” 

Sropparp Kina, 

in the Spokane Spokesman 
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George Jessel is one of the new stage recruits to 
the talking screen. His marvelous portrayal in 
‘Lucky Boy’ won him spectacular success si 
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High Hat 


(Continued from page 23) 
wheel chehs fo’ thirty-fi’ yeahs!’ and 
Mae wanting to know how many he'd 
sold. . . . Getting a girl and wheel 
chairing her for a wild ride up the 
Lake Trail rubbering at the moon, 
holding hands under your hat, or sing 
ing, because you felt self-conscious 
with an ebony chaperon in the cycle 
saddle. ... Mrs. Napoleon Bonaparte 
lounging in front of cameras. , 
Mac trying to bribe society news pho- 
tographe rs to take his picture; their 
posing Mac looking out at the ocean, 
telling him to hold it and then walking 
away leaving Mac looking at the 
ocean. . . . Otto Kahn waiting so long 
at the top of his golf swing that sea 
gulls roosted on the club head and 
hatched eggs. ... Mrs. Napoleon Bo- 
naparte speeding past a news camera 
at the rate of two feet an hour. . . 
James Montgomery Flagg sitting in 
his hotel room darning his yellow golf 
sox. ... A young man parading the 
beach in a canary yellow crépe de 
Chine bathrobe with a fresh gardenia 
in the buttonhole. . . . Imagine: our 
Youth with a gardenia in the button- 
hole of its bathrobe... . / A canary yel- 
low one at that... Crépe de Chine, 
too! 

Cocoanut Grove at tea time: danc- 
ing among the palms; Mac trying to 
cut in on the prettiest girl he'd seen in 
the preceding ten minutes and just as 
he was about to tap her escort’s arm, 
a palm shedding a cocoanut, tapping 
Mac on the head. His thinking when 
he regained consciousness he'd been 
beaten up by the girl’s escort. . . . Tom 
Mix doing Society on a bicycle... . 








SHARPENED | 
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You WAIT 









The Village 


Blacksmith 








Mrs. Napoleon Bonaparte gettin’ her 
picktoor took. . . . My noticing at the 
night clubs that all blondes look prac- 
tically alike in white evening gowns, 
the accentuations being practically the 


same. .. . What I meant by that, I 
don't know. ... Mrs. Napoleon Bona- 
parte tilting her head just a little 


so’s the hat would not shade her eyes 
too much in the picture. . . . Ducky 
Yates, the golf champ, who, weighing 
two thousand pounds, looked like his 
own gallery when he _ played.... 
Arthur Hand, the Barrymore-ish host 
of the Colony Club, turning a brilliant 
spotlight on Mac when Mac slipped 
and fell as he darted across the rainy- 
wet dance floor to help move a piano. 

. Helen Melious and Martha Nor- 
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meany, the water nimps (whose names 
I've finally got straightened): having 
lunch with them at the Golf Club and 
sharing a loving cup of milk with 
Helen. ... There being no all-night 
dog wagons at Palm Beach, necessita- 
ting my taking a wheel chair to West 
Palm Beach for a cinnamon bun and 
hot chocolate at five in the yawning. 
The bun and chocolate and ride cost- 
ing $18.15, thus making Wall Street 
crashes sound like garbage cans boun 
cing in a back alley. .. . Mrs. Napo- 
leon Bonap——— 


Dry 


Judging the Movies 
(Continued from page 25) 
for the most part composed of the 
afore-mentioned classes. 

I didn’t want to bring up “Hit the 
Deck” in the same breath with “Seven 
Days’ Leave,” but I do it for the sake 
of saving you money. If it turns out 
you like it anyway, then I might as 
well give up right now and save us all 
a great deal of trouble. 


How Good Is Your Bridge Game ? 
(Continued from page 28) 


Etiquette of the Double: Any dou- 
ble should mean but one thing, i. e., a 
desire to have the opponent whose bid 
has been doubled play the hand at the 
declaration named by him. Any un- 
derstanding susceptible of any other 
meaning whatever constitutes a private 
convention. 


Dr. Cook is to be released from 
Leavenworth, but will probably have 
trouble convincing anybody he was 
really there—N. Y. Sun 


EDWARD LANGER PRINTING CO., INC. 


» JAMAICA, N. ¥. 
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Henry Seide! Canby 


Join 


while you can get 


A special offer—see reason for it below 


GREAT many people (we know) have 
been on the verge of joining the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, but have neglected 
to do so largely through oversight. This 
special offer is made, frankly, to overcome this 
procrastination by making it worth while for you 
not to delay longer. We suggest simply that you get 
full information at once about what the Book-of- 
the-Month Club does for you, and then decide once 
for all whether you want to join. The mere fact 
that more than 100,000 judicious book-readers 
already belong to the organization—that they rep- 





resent the elite of the land in every profession and 
every walk of life—that not a single one was in- 
duced to join by a salesman or by personal solicita- 
tion of any kind, but did so after simply reading the 
facts about what the Club does for book-readers— 
all these are indications that it is worth your while 
at least to get these facts as quickly as possible, and 
then (if you want to) join and get your first book 
free. You assume no obligation in sending the 


coupon below for full information. 








m2 


Heywood Dorothy 





Christopher William Allen 


Chasrman Broun Canfield Morley White 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 








Thomas 
Mann 





An INTERESTING 
BIT of NEWS 


Six distinguished foreign authors 


now serve as an International 
Advisory Committee for the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. The 
function the individuals in this 
foreign group perform is to keep 
our judges advised about what 
they consider the significant new 
books published abroad, each in 
his own country. The Committee 
For ENGianp: H. G. 
Wells and Arnold Bennett. For 
France: André Maurois. For 


consists of: 


GERMANY AND Austria: Thomas 
Mann and Arthur Schnitzler. For 
Scanpinavia: Sigrid Undset. 


























BOOK-OE-TI 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


P ¢ send me, wit 
t Month Cl b of 


to subscribe to your 


Name 
Address 


City 
Books 
Book -o 


1E-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 137-2 


hout cost, a booklet outlin iain the Book -of- 
crates. This request involves me in no obligation 
service, 


SeROB. 02 vc ccce 


ahieped to Canadian members thro 
f-the- Month Club (Canada) Limit 

















the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB now 


The First Book FREE 
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